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ABSTRACT • 

This second irt a series of twenty-nine leaxniag 
■odules on instructional execution i^, designed to give secondary an^ 
pdstsecondary vocational teachers help in pf^anning fcr and cobducting 
three^ cl&ssrooi discussion techniques: gsouf discussion, panel 
discussion, and synposiui. Inti:pductory sections relate the - 
coapefencie^ d^alt vitb here to others in the prograi and list both 
the enaJsling objectives tox the £i*ve learning experiences and ^th^ 
resources required. HaterLals in the learning Experiences include 
required reading, Aelf-check quizzes, lodel ansfiers, case studies.^ to 
criti^a^^ lodel critiques, performance checklists, and thd teacher ^ 
perforiance assessaent fors for use in evaluaticn ot the , teocnina^ 
objectif e« (The aodules on instructional execution are part of a 
laxqer series of. 100 perforaance-based teacher educa^io/) (PBTE) 
self-contained learninq packages for us€ in 'preser v^ce or in^ervice 
^raMin^ of teachers in cill occupational areas. Each of the 
field-tested aodules focuses on the developaant^ of one or acre 
S(fec^£ic professional coapetencies id€ntifi€d through researt^h as ' 
iapdttant to vodational teachers. Materials ^re designed for use by 
teachteri^, either oh an in dividual or gr<3up<^ balsas, working ander the < 
(direction of one or ^aore resofirce persons/ipstr^ctors.) (BB) 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 100 performancfe-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning pacicages focusing upon 
specific pfof^ional competencies of vocational teachers The 
combetencies upon which these modules are based were iden- 
tifieOrand verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessKil vocationaJ teaching at both the secofidary and post- 
secoWary levels of instruction. The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application, each culminates with criterio/i reler- 
enced asse^ment of the teacher's performance of {he spec- 
ified competency The materials are designed for use by irKjh 
vidiial or groups of teachers in training working under the 
dir^»on aryj with the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
resource persons Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teadner competency being, developed and "Should be thor- 
oughly oriented to rSTE concepts and procedures in using 
these matenals. 

The dissign of the matenals provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based preservice and 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide variety 
of individual needs^nd interests Tne materials are intended for 
use^y universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, poSt-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the profeesionaf development of voca- 
tional teachers Further information about the use of th^ mod- 
ules m teacher education proa rams is contained in three re- 
lated documents Student Qukle toXising Perfomiance-Bated 
^Teecher Education Materials, Resource Per^n Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Gukle to Implementation of Perfomiance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development efforf by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Many tn- 
dtvtduals. institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have rhade contributions to the systerpatic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training matenals Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges. 
and post-secondary mstitotions used the materials arKj, pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program' staff 
James B. Hamilton, Program Director, Robert E Norton, 'As- 



sociate Program Director; Glen E Fardig, Specialist, Lois Har- 
rington, PrtJgram Assistant, and Karen Qumn, Program Assis- 
tant. Recognition IS also extended to Kristy floss, Technical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; ar>d Jean Wiserv 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
the materials Contributions made toy former program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac* 
knowledged Calvin J, Co'trell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum development effort 
from 1971-1972, Purtis R Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outskje The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, arnJ others) who contributed so generously in vartous 
phases of the total efforf Early versions of the matenals were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
' materials was conducted at Oregan> State University. Temple 
Univ^lty, and University of Missodri-Columbia. 

Following preliminary testina, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Stan with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of Ihe matendfs wasicarried out with assis- 
tance of the voc^^tlonal teacher educators and students of Cerv 
tral Washingtort^State College, Colorado State Un(versity, Ferns 
State College, Michigan, Flonda State University, Holland Col- 
lege, PE 1 , Canadfei, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. State University College at Buffalo, Temple University; 
University of Arizona, University of Michigan- Flint, University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities, University of Nebrdkk»Lincoln, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh, University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont; ar>d Utah State University 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 throudh its completion Appreciation is extended to Ihe 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S. Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testina of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPOA 
Part F, Section 553 Recognition of funding supp<Jrt of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State C^^ipge, 
Holland College, Temple Universitf, and the Universil^ of 
Michigan-Flint 

Robert E Taylor 

Director . ^ 
% The Center %p Vocational Education 
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.The Center to/ Vocational Education's missi6n is to 
,f increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organisations to solve educational problems relating to 
i^ndividuai career planning and preparation The Center 
fulfills Rs mission 

• Qenerating KnowledQe through retearch 

• b^ioping educational programs cuid products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating informatipn systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and frainino, 
programs * " 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
^ University of Georgia 

Athens, Georgia 30602 

The Americjan Association for Vocational ^n8tructlona^ 
Materiats (AAViM) is an interstate organization of univer- ^ 
sttiee, colleges an<J divisions of vocationel education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 
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INTRODUCTION * 



discussion techniques permit the versatile 
teacher to introduce issues, problems, and ideas 
into the vocational program that would be difficult 
to incji^e in any other way. The interchange of 
ideas that fomr^sthe basis for discussion is useful 
-in helping the teacher to achieve course objectives 

a affective domain (the development of stu- 
warehess, interests, attitudes, and values), 
discussion topics should grow out of class 
study and activity^ new relationships between vo- 
cational practice and social needs can be formed- 
and explored. Though group discussion is admit- 
tedly not an efficient method for teaching a ma- 
nipulatiVfe skill, it is indeed useful for achieving stu- 
dent skills in problem-solving, independent study, 
and preparation for leadership roles m the voca- 
tion.Somediscussions are specifically intended to 
leaddii^ectly'to definite group*decisionsa5d goals. 

This module is designed to give you skill ig plan- 
ning for, and conducting effectively in your class- 
room, the three techniques of group discussion, 
panel discussion, and syjnposium. 
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; In aa actual school situation, cgn- 
'dud a group diacusaion; panel discussion, and sym- 
poahim. Your parfbmianca will ba aaasaaed by your re- 
aoufta paraon, uaing the Teacher Performance Assess- 
ment Fdrm, pp. 41-43 (laam/ag Experience vy. 

Enabling. Oilectivel: 

1. After conlpleting the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the techniques and procedures for 
conducting a group discussion, .panel discussion, 
and symposium (Learning Experience /) 

2 Given a case study describing how a hypothetical 
teacher conducted a groupijiscussion, critique the 
performancepf that teacher (Learning Experience 
11) t.. 

3 Given a case study describing how a hypothetical 
teacher planned a panel discussion, critique the per- 
formance of that teacher (Learning Experience HI) 

4. Given a case study describing how a hypothetical 
teacher conducted a symposium, critique the per- 
formance of that teacher (Learning Experience IV) 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have compe'tency in 
developing a lesson plan If you do not already have this 
competency, meet with your resource person to deter- 
mine what method you will use to gam this skill One 
option is to complete the information and practice ac- 
tivities in the following module 
• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 ^ 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained wUhin the module follows Check with your 
resource person (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to^ get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or-in assessing your progress at any 
time 

Learning Experience 1 

No outride resources 

Learning Experience il , ^ ' 

Optional 

f A locally-produced videotape of a teacher con« 
ducting a group^discussion which you can view 
for the purpose of critiquing that teacher's per-, 
formance. 

• Videots[pe equipment for viewing a videotaped 
group discussion 

• A group ofpersonl (peers, men)bers of a college 
cl^ss, a club, or an organization) with whom you 
con participate in or lead a group discussion. 



• Videotape equiprj^ent fof taping, "viewing, and 
evaluating or self-evaluating the performance of • 
the leader of the group discussion 

Learning Experience III 

Optional 

••/J locally-produced videotape of a teacher con-, 
ducting a panel discussion which you can view 
for the purpose of critiquing that teacher's per^ 
' • formance ^ 

• Videotape equipment for viewing ^ videotaped 
panel discussion 

• A group of persons (peers; members of a college 
class, a club, or an organization) with whom you 
cSn participate in or lead a panei discussion. 

^9 Videotape equipment for taping, viewing, and 
evaluating or self-evaluating the performance of ^ 
the leader of the panel discussion ^ 

Learning Experience IV 

Optionat 

• A locally-produced videotape of a teacher con- 
ducting a symposium which you can view for the 
purpose of critiquing that teacher's performance ' 

• Videotape ^u I p men t for viewing a videotapW 
symposium 

• A group of persons (peers; m^bers of a college 
class, a club, or an organization) with^whom you 
can participate jn or lead a panel discussion. 

• Videotape equipment for taping, viewirig, and 
evaluating or self-evaluating the performance of 
the leader of the symposium 

Learning Experience V 

Required 

• An actual school situation in which you can con- 
» duct a group discussion, panel discussion, and 

symposium 

• A resource person to assess your competency in 
conducting a group discussion, panel discus- 
sion, and symposium. 
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^hia module covers performance efement numbers 81 , 96. 96 from CtMn 
J Cotretl ef ■/ , Mcd9l Curricula for Vocttk>r)tl and jBchnical Education , 
Baport No V{Coiumbue. OH The Center for Vocettonel Education. The 
Ohjo State University. 1 972) the 384 etementi in thi« document form the 
pfeearch baae for all The Center s PBTE module development 

for information atx>ut the oer)eral organizattor^of each module, general 
procedure* for their uae. an6 terminology which is common to all 100 ^ 
modules. 8«e Atx)ut Using The Center's P81|E Modules on the mskje 
l)ack cover _ 
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Learning Experience 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 



After completing the required reading, d^onstratdjcnowledge of the 
techniques and 'procedures for conducting a group discussion, p^t 
discussion, aiid^symposium* ' '\ ^ 



You wi(l be reading the information sheet.jGroup Discussions, Panel Dis* 
cussions, and Syrnposiums, pp*. &-14. 





You will be demonstrating knoWledge of the techniques and proced Jres 
for conducting a group discussion, panel discussion, and symposium -by 
completing the Self-Check, pp. 15-18. v 



You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your com^^leted 
Self-Check with the Model Answers, pp. \9-20. . » 
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*' Activity 




4 Good class discussions, though they may appear informal and spontane- 
ous, are really ttie result of careful thought aod preparation. For a descrip- 
tion of the unique values and characteristics of each of the three discus- 
sion ^chniques, and the teacher's responsibilities in planning and con- 
ducting each, read the following information sheet: 



GROUP DISCUSSIONS, PANEL DISCUSSIONS, AND 
SYMPOSIUMS % 



\AAienever two or three people are gathered to- 
gether, a cftecussion usually takes place. The 
people may discuss the prospects of the local pro 
football team in the upcoming season, the merits 
of various measures used to control inflation, the 
trends in behavior among young people, or any of 
a thousand other topics. The discussion may be 
based on ac- 
curate in- . ^ 

formation 
and facts, or 
it may be 
based 
merely on 
personal 
opiniorl and 
emotion 
People enjoy 
the stimula- 
tion of dis- 
cussion and 
frequently 
find that djs- 
tussion with friends changes their own attitudes, 
or helps them solve a pe^ij^al problem. Dispus- 
sion IS t5ne method by witich new ideas may be 
tested, and it is not too much to say that this pro- 
cess of interchange of ideas is basic the demo- 
cratic process. 

Discussion is also used m the classroom*. How- 
ever, in the classroom, it needs to have much more 
*definite aims and structure-than cjoes the discus- 
sion that takes placis on the street corner or 
around the restaurant table. The guided class- 
room discussion' is designed by the teacher to 
^develop *group understanding and agreement 
through talk and reflective thinking. Its aims are to 




il 



stimulate 
thought and 
analysis, en- 
courage in- 
terpretations 
of the facts, 
and develop 
new at- 
titubes or 
change old 
pnes. With 
good leader- 
ship, evi- 
dence on ah 
cruciahissue 
or problem is 
brought out, 
group, and 
reached. 




the evidence is 
some general 



evaluated by 
conclusions 



the 
are 



Lectures are not discussions. Discussions 
also are not demonstrations, reviev^ sessions, 
question-and-answer periods, recitations, or the 
wandering conversations known as/ "bull ses- 
sions." While some of these methods are ex- 
tremely valuable in teaching vocational subjects, 
they are most suitable for the presentation of in- 
formation. Group discussion methods, however, 
involve the interchange of questions and ideas 
among the participants. Wtiile lecture and discus- 
sion, both involve much talking, 'students partici- 
pate much more extensively in the discussion. A 
Tecture may be an efficient method of giving a 
cabinetmakmg class information about American 
hardwood furnltur© lumbers. However, if the point 
of the leoture is for the class to develop ideas about 
how pur dwindling lumber supplies may be con- 
served by industrial dnd governmental policies, a 
group discussion may be more appropriate. 

An ihiportant value of class discussion is its po- 
tential for probleYn-solving. It is usually more valii* 
able for students to work out problems and mis- 
understandings by themselves through discus- 
sion than it is for them to fisten to a teacher presertt 
solutions through an illustrated talk. When the 
students do the talking artd thinking, they are more 
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intellectually involved, and thiey feel that the mate- 
rial is more relevant to them. 

A well-condxicted discussion reveals a variety of 
viewpoints that students may not Kdva» realized 
existed. If the right environment is maintained, 
they maV begin to gain a healthy respect for the 
posKions of others. They may also begin to under- 
stand the weakness of an opinion that is not based 
on facts Of accurate information. For example, an 
auto mechanics teacher may be conducting a 
classdiscussion on automotive safety The student 
who is not prepared and speaks out loudly against 
the use of seat belts will probab^y find out how 
difficult that position is to sustain Yhis will- be 
especially true if that student is confronted by 
otheiv students who are prepared with data about 
the value of seat belts in reducing injury rates 

There are several important limitations to the 
discussion method that must be recognized by the 
vocational teacner if the method is to be used 
effectively As mentioned previously, discussion* is 
generally not the best technique for presenting 
information and facts It is time consuming and 
may give an unbalanced presentation Another 
weaknessof the discussion method isthat, likethe 
lecture method, it involves more talk than action 



Types of Discussion Techniques 



Finally, a good discussion must be a very carefully 
planned learning eyent, not to be undertaken m an 
offhand or impulsive manner. If these lirtnitations 
are understood and accepted, class discussion 
methods can lend a new dimension to learning 
and can provide variety in the vocational class- 
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There are three basic kinds of discussion tech- 
niques that can be profitably used in the voca- 
tional classroom Each has unique characteristics 
and potjBntial. yet all share some common values 

The group discussion involves the total clas^of 
students organized for the purpose of (1 ) sharing 
information concerning a specific topic, and (2) 
analyzing and evaluating that information in order 
to arrive at some general conclusions Ideally, ^11 
class members actively participate in the group 
discussion They participate either as a unit or 
divided into smaller groups, and usually the 
teacher is in charge 

A group discussion may 
have as its purpose to ar- 
rive at a definite decision 
or goal (e g . "What kind of 
exhibit does our group 
want to have at the county 
fair'^") However, the pur- 
pose also may be simply to 
encourage the exchange 
of ideas without attempt- 
ing to reach a decision 
(e.g , a discgssion of the 
ethics problems of a 
nurse's aide) 




A pa/iel discussion is, essentially a small group 
discussion overheard by an audience The panel 
members (perhaps thr^ or four in number) are 
seated before the class in a manner that allows 
them to talk with one another easily and, at the 
same time, be seen and heard by the class A 
chairman presides to direct the discussion and 
equalize the participation 

A symposium is more formal and less spon? 
taneous than a panel discussion It iS'a presenta- 
tion in which several speakers talk on various as- 
pects ofan issue or problem At the conclusion of 
the talk, they usually respond \o questions from 
each other and frpm the audience An example 
might be that of ^ group composed of a shop 
owner, an electrontes expert, and a consumer ad- 
vocate speaking on the topic of improving service 
in the TV repair industry 

To a greater or lesser extent, each of these forms 
of discussion shares the same characteristics and 
values for education, but each has its own special 
effectiveness in a vocational classroom The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each of the three 
discussion techniques are given in the statements 
that follow 
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TheQroupDis^us^n' « 

Advantages: 

• ft Involves the total c^ass 

• The process is directed by a subject mattej: ex- 
pert— the teacher. ^ 

' • It gives the entire class a(n opportunity to check 
on the idea presented. . 

• It may stimulate critical thinking. 

• It allows for arriving at group consensus 
Disadvantages: ^ 

• Discussion moves sloWly; class may be side- 
tracked. 

• Dispussion may be domi(^ated by a few talkers 

The P^nel DIscusaion § 

Advantages' 

• ft provides for spontaneous interaction of par- 
ticipants and audience 

' • It at!ow^ for tx)lh questions and answers 

• Fast moving questions and answers create class 
interest. * 

f Discussion cah cover a great deal of ground 
under a skillful leader 
Disadvantage^ 

• It ten<;ls to-t^resent the to^ic in an unsystematic 
manner ' / 

' • It may be difficult to control time used by each 
panelist 

• Many questions can be left only partially an- 
swered 

It r^uires panel members who are articulate and 
can ttiink quickly* f 

The Symposium 

Advantages 

• A variety of knowledge and experience can be 
"presented 

• Changing speakers and breaking up the time 
helps hold attention of the class 

• U creates interest> especially if the topic is cen- 
tre versiai, 

• It encourages more class involvement than a lec- 
ture' 
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Disadvantages: 

» It may not provide ihorouph coverage of the, 
topic, / 

• It cnay corisi^t only of opinions*if participants are 
not vvey prepared * • 

• It can nandJe only one major issue 

Broadly speaking, then, the group discus- 
sion is t>est used when the^whole class needs 
to be involved and wtien they have the intpr-" 
mation on which to base their discussion. The 
. panel is 

very-ef- 
fective 
when 
there is a 
^ gioup of 
* students 
who can " 
prepare^ 
^ . well for, 
and talk 
• freely 
on. a 
topic of 
* concern 
' to the 

class. The symposium makes good use of ex- 
perts to present varying views of a coritrover- 
sial subject. The wise vocational teacher will 
realize that because these techniques involve 
more talk than action, they cannot be used too*^ 
frequently or they will lose their impact. How- 
fever, every vocational education program has 
areas within it in which students should be 
given an opportunity to think critically arid 
^ reach defensible conclusions. In the sections 
•that follow, tlie teacher's responsibilities in 
planning for, conducting, and following 
through on these techniques are given in 
more detail. 
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The Teacher's Role in the Group Discussion 
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In a discussion involving the total group, the 
teacher's rolelsacrucjal one. As the one vffio does 
the major share of th6 planning and preparation, 
and who usually leads the discussic^n, the teacher 
is th^dominan^ and central figure. While students 
,will contribute their Information, the teacher is 
al$o the subject matter expert and the authority 
figure in this form of discussion. Thus, while a 
lively dlassdiscussion might appear open and free, 
almost casual, to an outside observer, the effective 
teacher has planneb carefully for the event and is 
indirectly gujding th^ discussion. This is true 
whether the * ' 

discussion 
involves the 
class as a . 
whole, the 
class divided 
into smaller 
groups, or 
one small 
group 
supervised 
by the 
teacher 
while other 
students 
work inde- 
pendently 

The first responsibility of the teacher is that of 
guiding the group in selecting a topic for the dis- 
cussion. The topic usually evolves from the bngo- 
ing v^ork of the cJass For exarhple, when the ag- 
riculture class IS studying the use of pesticides in 
controlling destructive insects, the discussion 
toptc may emerge as "How should the farmerreact 
to the proposed banning of certain pesticides for 
environmental and health reasons'^ ' The class 
may also be motivated and prepared for a discus- 
sion because -of some previous experience they 
had, such as a field trip in which they observed a 
new team-approach to auto assembly, or a film 
they viewed on working conditions in the mining 

industry'* 
They may 
also' be moti- 
'vated Be- 
cause of a 
lecture they 
listened to' 
on employ- 
ment oppor- 
tunities in 
the field, or a 
. provocative 
magazine ar- 
ticle they 



read on h^ow modular house conitruclion 
change the carperttry trade in the future' 

The teacher will have to guide topic selection, 
but the group should feel that they participated in 

, ttie process, and that the topic is relevant to their 
needs aQd interests. Lack of group involvement 

V explains why some topics brought up by the 
tfee^her fail to stimi^late discussion. Questions that 
should be asked of the proposed topic ipclude 

, Does the problem or topic affect many in Ihe 
group? .Will discussion of it be^helpful to the 
group*? IS'it important? te the group competent 

. enough to deal with it,'in terms of their experieijce, 
maturity, or the available resources? - | 

In the planning and preparation stage, the 
teacher rViay need t6 orient students'to the disc 
sion technique in order to prepare them to use 
discussion time economically. This is especially 
true if the students' previous experience with "dis- 
cussion" has been that of an uncontrolled venting* 
of opinion They will n4ed to be encouraged or 
directed to do"^me reaaing or other research and 
to make note of possible questions prior to \he 
discussion^ The teacher also will need to be pre- 
pared with current informatiorf! If the class for 
bank tellers is going to discuss security problems, 
the teacher may find it necessary to learn about the 
latest security techniques before leading the class 

(on the topic 
During 
prepaVation, 
the teacher 
cart also 
-prepare a list • 
of pertinent 
and leading 

questions, . 
designed to 
help cover 
the neces- 
sary ground 
and stimu- 
late thinking. 
Particularly 

helpful are questions that will help get the discus- 
sion going during what may otherwise be an awk- 
ward "warming-up" penod 

The physical arrangement of the class for a dis- 
cussion IS far more important than it might at first 
appear. Attempting to hold agroup discussion in a 
large shop with the students scattered around 
their work stations almost guarantees failure 
Likewise, a classroom setting where students are 
seated in a series of straight rows makes it difficult 
for them to see and hear each other and inhibits 
communication The teacher should plan the set- 
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ting%r aclose but informal grouping, with chairs 
in a semi-circie. in clusters, or c^rou^d a large table 
or grouping of tables. The teacher-leader should 
b6 located r\ear the apek of the u-shaped group, or 
wherever all students cari see and hear him/her. 

' As the discussion begins, the teacher should 
lead off by introduping the topic to be discussed, 
the general jimits of the topic, aruJ the time 
schedule agreed on. The teacher should^ake tHe 
problem clear to all by stating it in specrfic and 
direct terms. For example, the teacher in the child' 
care class would not announce the topic simply by 
saying "Today we are going to discuss lead 
poisoning," but perhaps by saying, "What is the 
scope of the problem of lead poisoning in children 
today, and what actions can be taken to Control the 
problem?" • 

The teacher may formulate some l^admg ques- 
tions while a student yvrites them on the 
p chalkboard. 
Such ques- 
tions might ' 
" be; How 
serious IS the 
problem of 
lead poison- 
ing in chil- 
dren ?\jyhy 
are children 
more seri- 
ously ef- 
fected thah 
adults? What 
can th^ gov- 
ernment do 

about the problem? What can the child care 
worker do'? It will be necessary to allow some 
"warming-up" tinrie, but as the group gains more 
experienf e in discussion, less teacher prompting 
will be needed. The teacher need not be afraid of 
some silence as students organize their thoughts, 
but dead stops in the disQussion should be 
avoided by the use of stimulating questions. 

As the discussion progresses, the teacher 
should attempt to establish a free and friendly at- 
mosphere in which contributions can be made 
without fear, and all have an equal opportunity to ' 
participate. The teacher sets the friendly tone, 
gives consideration ho all contributions, and 
guides the talk within the outlines of the problem. 
Each member is encouraged to contrit^^ute, with 
special attention t)eing^given to students who are 
tin^ or who have difficulty In expressing them- 
selves in pAjblic. The extent of learning is closely 
related to the degree of student interaction and 
participation, and an atmosphere of fNendly coop- 
eration helps students learn to give and take and to 




respect honest differences!^ An adversai^ ap- 
proach o'r one of aggressive competifion is 
threatening to mos^^tudents, so a discussion that 
takes such a turn" loses all but the most self- 
confident and gifted stud^ntfe. 

The skillful discussion leader developar an 
awareness of facial expressions and is sensitive to 
enthusiasm and to the attitudes of the group. Such 
a leader calls upon anyone who indicatefS^interest 
nonverbally, but who does not volunteer, in order 
to provide the greatest possible-degree of class 
involvement. The teacher may have to guide the 
remarks back td the problem as students wander 
off. If a 'gehuine interest develops in an unantici- 
pated direct<on, the teacher must decide whether 
to close it off or whether it is worth puPsuing. 

At this stage of the' discussion, the teacher 
should be unobtrusively clarifying the. problem, 
defining new terms, correcting any mistakes or 
misinterpretations, and helping students to or- 
ganize and exprei^their ideas. Additionally, the 
teacher should be Simulating students to reason 
out the problems, helping them to evaluate what 
they hear, and suggesting possible clas^ activities, 
as outgrov^hs of the talk. If several small group 
discussions are operating, the teacher can cirtu^ 

late quietly 
ampng the 
groups. 
• guiding the 
discussions 
as he/she 
would with 
the total 
group. In ad- 
dition, the 
teacher can 
make 
periodic 
summaries 
orf the (dis- 
cussion, and 
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can formulate generalizations applicable to other 
situations. The teacher mayatso keep the ttiinKirrQ' 
open by taking the weak side of 'a 'ctuestioPi, 
suggesting an opinion to arouse controversy, ot 
acting as "th^ devil's advocate ' lrr*cin otiice pf§c*^ 
^ • r ' ' ' tice class 



scussion- 



lb- 



-or pay-Jand 
. work I n'^ 
conditions, 
^-ffTstance, 
^ the teacher 
»may take the 
position tViat 
lower pay for 
women is 
justified be- 
cause of 
theirjnigh 
turnover and 
• * . * - . the lesser 

demands made on them The purpose of this con- 
troversial statement would be to f^rce students,to 
substantiate their contentions t6 ttre'^contrary 

All of this IS dof*e from the teacher's background 
of knowledge about the subject, but without at- 
tempting to force a personal position on the class 
and without imposing a^predeterjriined solution to 
the problem ^ This kind of C)p€nness requires a 
leader who is free from a drive to dominate, wfTo is 
personally secure and willing to be a follower 
sometimes, and who can restrain his/her own de- 
sire to tafk " 

Some situations may ^levelop in the course of a 
classdiscussion that can be difficult to handle The 
following list addresses some potential problems 
and suggests some possible solutions to^hese 
problefns . ' 

• ^Everyone wants to talk at once, threatening 
'general chaos. — This is usually a sign of high 
interest and may be controlled by simply hold- 
ing up a restraining hand, pointing to the next 
speaker, or acknoj^edging by a nod Some-, 
times the class will need to be reminded of ttie 
rufes of common courtesy^Jaut scolding will 
completely destroy the friendly atmosphere 
required for good discussion 

• No one wants to stad talKJng ai air.— The 
teacher can usually solve this by asking a pro- 
vocative question, or calling on a knowledge- 
able and articulate student 

• One student may want to monopolize 
the discussion or shout down opposing, 
v4ews. — A remmcjer that others^deserve an 
equal opportunity^to speak may be all lhat is 

. necessary to control this In a difficult case, 
y the teacher can quite deliberately fail to rec- 
/j^ ognize the offender 



9^ Two students may really become angry with 
each other.-7-Topics that involve emotional 
jssues, such aa^personal freedom vs lOyaltyto 
. sn employe?, liberal vs. conservative farm pof- 
^il^y, may cause stress. In this situation, the 
teacher must be very tactful — perhaps diyert- 
,'^Kg tbie^opic to a neutrcll'point, 'ignoring tihe 
'-/'^^ combatants, or making lighf of the prbbl^m^ 
with a bit Of deft huroor. As a last resort, 
the teacher can be arbitrary and quiet the 
speakers 

As the discussjon dravys to a close, the teacher 
will want to h^ip th^liss come to some fconclu- 
sions Sometimes, when the problem issolvedfTTri^ 
discussion may close itself WJien thece i§'T\ptning 
more that can be said, the teacher may close the 
discussion When the discussion leads'to several 
solutions (as might well happen if the glass has 
been divided into small groups), the teacher may 
need to pull it together and help the class to come 
to some consensus or majority opinion As a\ 
k|llow-through, the teacher can help students de- ■ 
craei^^urther action should be taken on this sub- 



^ ject Does 
t^e class 
want to invite 
•a speaker 
frcJm indus- 
try to present 
that view- 
poinf^Dowe 
^ need to 
change our 
plans for the 
course'^ 
Should the 
g/oup get in- 
volved in a 
community 
projecf^ Fi- 
nally, the teacher may present an evaluation of the 
performance of the cla^ in the discussion and 
suggest ways in wh^ch the next discussion session 
might be tmproved 
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The Teacher's Roje in the Panel Discussion 



The panel discussion, like the total group dis- 
cussion, involves people talRjng t6 each other, 
presenting their ideas, testing out these ideas, and 
perhaps comiftg to sortie general agreements. 
However, in a panel discussion, only a small group 
of people do the talking, while a larger group lis- 
tens to what,they have to say. The teacher-leader 
has less direct input and control of this situation, 
and more of the responsibility falls on the panel 
megribers. • / 

In a panel discussion, a fbw students are * 
selected to discuss specific aspects of the chosen - 
topic. Each member conies well prepared to the 

panel dj? 
cussion. The 
moderator 
(usually the 
teacher) in- 
troduces the 
su6]ect and 
calls bn one 
0^ the panel 
to lead off. 
► ^ Other panel 
members are 
free to react 
- or ask ques- 
tions* The 
^> moderator 
guides the direction of the discussion and finally 
summarizes the principle ideas presented. 

♦ 

Panel discussions allow the presentation of sev- 
eral views on a topic^nd Stimu^^te the ttltnking of 
the audience. However, they are not good for pre- 
senting straight information. Problems best suited 
to the panel format.are somewhat contrbversial rn 
nature and are likely to have no single answer. 
They also should be definite and timely. A good 
panel discussion brings the opinions of a group'of 
well-informed people to an interested audience iri 
order to advance yarloi^points of view for con- 
sideration. A panel that just presents fa9ts simply 
becomes a series of oral reports. 

The techniques used by the teacher in a gtJided 
classroom discussion cannot be used iQ the same 
way with a panel discussion.. In a group discus- 
sion, the prepafation and direction is largely con- 
trolled by the teacher. In a pane1s<^scussioR, a 
group of students plaa, prepare, ano^ntrol the 
event. The leader of a group discussioh (ti^cher) is 
the dominant, central figure, but a panel^^mod- 
erator (teacher) may be the quietest meinber of the 
panel ancj does not take the rdie of the authority or 
ejfpert. 





As in other discussion techniques, the'selection 
of the topfc is very important, lifrjaquently grows 
out of class activities, and it should be of im- 
mediate concern to students. The teacher can plan 
' . ' • .for'some 

likely spots 
in his/her 
course wher)^ 
use of a 
panel.dis- 
cussion 
ght^ ap- 
propriatet 
he deciding, 
interest, 
however, 
should be 
expressed by 
the students. 
, ' The teacher^ 
can assist the cl$iss in' refining the question or 
problem and can help 'deci?te whenf the tissue 
should come beforethe class. The following ques- 
tions Illustrate Ihe kinds of topics that are appro-w 
priate for panel discussions in vocational educa- 
tion areas', ^ 

• How^ the Federal milk pricing ^licies af-^ 
feet tpe dairy industry and the consumer? 

. • What should be the goals of the new con- 
' sumer movement in the United States? 

# Are the new occupational safety and health 
, codes beneficial to industry . . ? t^e indus- 

^ trial' worker . ' ? t^je ^neral public? 
In* the final statemervt of the topic, the teacher 
should be sure that tte que^tioR is not loaded. 
He/sne should b^ sur^hat, indeed, there is room 
for. real discussion and honest d ifferences and that 
thevOutconrie of the discussion is not predeter- 
mined. 

The panel members can be students who have 
been chosen by the class to represent tl^ft. varying 
points of view, or they may be chosen J3y the' 
teacher for their particular ability to cofrfiSBute. A 
typical panel may be composed of three or four, or 
as many as eight, members. It is most natural to 
choose students who' are S0lf-confident and ar- 
ticulat&s3[tie thoughtful teacher, however, should 
not foraet to considef^ students? who, while 
perhapeless able, nevertheless would, personally 
benefit from the experience of having an equal 
voice in a claSs presentation In some cases, the 
leader may be chosen by the group or the teacher, 
and would normalj^ be the most able and tolerant 
person. In other cases, the teacher may well as- 
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sume the role of panel leader (also referred to as 
.the moderator, or chairman). In this module, it is 
* assumed that the teacher do^s retain that respon- 

sibitity. | 

Aft^r the panelists have t)een serected, they can 
divide' trtfe broad topic ^into subtopics 'and select 
thenrf according to .personal Ir^terest, The broad 
topic of "How 4N the changing tech njques of steel 
production going to affect the industry?" can be- 
brokefjfcwn mto subtbpics sucAi as; 
* •! Wnaf are the new technical pr3cesses being 
mstalled? * 

• How do these techniques chatnge the outlook 
.of the st^el iP^Ciustry'? ' 

• Will foreign trade be influenced by t^^' 
Changes? * 4 

• What isMhe reaction of the steelwofkers 

union? 
# 

Each student paael member is expected to pre- 
pare thoroughly on the sudtopic chpsen by him/' 
her, and ideally, every panel rtiembervyill do at least 
^ome preparation in all areas — at least enough to 
be able to ask questions of pach othBr The panel 
will probSbly need at)out a vyeek's time to prepare, 
but th^ dfsQusslon Itself fehouid nev^r be re- 
hearsed ' 

^feyrhe panel lead^jin this ^ase, the teacher) is4he 
^K)st important member 4^ the panel He or'she 
directs preplanning activifies,- assists any member 
who IS having trouble, and takes responsibility for 
the overall functioning/ of the group^j^ *w6ll- 
prepared leader bu+ids a^discussion outline — usu- 
ally a seriesof questions concerning majonissues 
^ The ques- 

* tions may 
never be 
asked m 
exactly that 
form, but the 
. ' leader can 
use them to 
help keep 
the discus- 
sion within 
the guide- 
lines 

. ' ' The 
teacher has 
the respon- 
sibility Jo oversee the panel members' preparation 
and performan^. Each member needs to get an 
overview of the whole problem from readings 
.then stud^ his/her own particular aspect of the 
problem (e g., the present state of affairs, steps 
that might be taken, artd the effegts o^uch action) 
During the discussion, the members are exchang- 




ing ideas among themselves, but they are doipg it 
for the beqef It of the class, so they should partially 
face and 1a^k to each other, and partially \o tha 
audience Prepared speeches are not in order 

<The effective panel member (aided by the 
teacher) W|JI— - 
f m^ke short contributions, not over one min- 
ute in length 

• ask probing^questjon^ of the other panelists 
i • followthediscussiorTcarefully,actually listen- 
ing to what others have tofsay 

relate remarks to.what already has been said 

• use tact^'and a friendly approach, and avoid 
disparaging remarks 

As the panel opens, the leader offers introduc- 
tory remarks, states the problem, asks a question 
of a panel member, or challenges the group, Sur- 
pnsingly perhaps, the effective leader usually is 
the quietest perso^i on the panel. He/she gently 
steers the discussion, clarifies concepts, and al- 
lows the free-flow of ideas As in the group discus- 
sion," the leader may need to control the overly- 
' talkative person, encourage the timid, keep the 
diScussiq^ reasonable and cool, and keep the talk 
on the topic One of the more exacting respon- 
sibilities of the leader is to provide smooth transi- 
tions from one fcpect of the problem to another 
This can be done by a short summary of the dis- 
cussion up to that point, and an equally short in- 
troduction to the next phase of the discussion 
When the panel comes to a close, the leader makes 
a \/ery brief summary of the discussion — a re- 
minder of what the panel has said, and the points 
of agreement reached 

After the panel discussion, the leader may invite 
questions from the class, with a reminder that they 
are to be brief and to the poiftt The panel member 
most directly*" concerned will make a brief re- 
sponse A suggested timing for the whole process 
might be as follows 

•^5 minutes for introductions arKi remarks 

• 25 to 35 minutes for the panel 

• 5 to 10 minutes for student questio^^ " 

• 5 minutes for the teacher's critique of the 
panel process 

It IS often hefpful for the teacher tQ|^,follow 
through during the next class period with a review 
of the principles evolved through the discussion ^t 
IS at this time, also, that the teacher can give th^ 
class the benefit of his/her own ideas and under- 
standings on th^ topic and can presentt his/|jer 
general expert conclusion 
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The Teacher's Role in the Symposium 




The symposium is far more formal and less 
spontaneous than the panel discussion. It consists 

' of a group of 
t brief 

speeches on , 
various as- 
pects of a 
particular is- 
sue, prob- 
lem, Of sub- 
ject. Gener- 
alfy, there are 
from three 
to six 
speeches, 
each of five 
to twenty 
minutes in 

length After the prepared speeches have been 
presented, the speakers may participate in a panel 
discussion, may question one another, or may re- 
spond to questions from the audience..^ 

The participants inl^ symposium are usually 
selected forthejr special expertise (^oneormore 
phases of the topic. Thi3 would suggest that in a- 
school setling the most successful symposiums 
v are those in which outside speakers from industry, 
government, commerce, or professional groups 
are invited. Their unusual knowledge of the topic 
and, usually, their experience m a^^artng before 
audiences provides the event with special interest, 
if is possible, however, that carefully chosen and 
prepared students could fulfill the functions of 
symposium speakers 

The symposium may sometimes hold a good 
deal of drama if the experts challenge each other 
and engage in fast flowing probing and rebuttal. It 
is, of course, the quality of knowledge of the 
speakers that determines whether the symposium 
succeeds in presenting well-grounded views on 
the subject and in stimulating stodent thinking. A 
cosmetology class could benefit from a sym- 
posium on state examination and licensing proce- 
dures with a state examiner an0 an experiehced 
^ cosmetologist' as participants. An automobile 
dealership service manager, a company represen- 
tative, and an experienced mechanic coiild speak 
on three Aspects of handling ^stomer com- 
plaints. An architect, a contractdT^nd a building 
.inspector could explore "^the various aspects of 
building stajndards before an audi^ce of architec-' 
tural drafting students 

The teacher has the problem not only of helping 
tbe diass refine the fyoblem, but also of getting the 
speakers' consent to prepare and appear. Each 



speaker's time i^ valuable. In order to gain 
maximum benefit from the symposium, it-would be 
helpful if all interested classes could be brought 
together at the same time for the'^ymposium. Stu- 
dents can, of course, assist in all phases ofJjpia 
planning. They can help in locating suitable 
speakers, formally inviting them to^participate, 
providing transportation or-greeting them at the 
school, and thanking them at the close of the meet- 
ing. Ultimately, however, it is the teacher's respon- 
sibility to be sure that all of these arrangeinents 
have been handled satisfactorily. 

The symposium is not difficult to conduct The 
topic is announced briefly and stated clearly, the 
speakers are introduced and their special back- 
grounds noted, and the first speaker is called upon 
to be^in his/her presentation The chairman can 
make a short transitional statement as the second 
speaker is ready to be called upon Because each 
speaker has been given a specified time for his/her 
presentation §nd is held responsible for present- 
ing a particular aspect of the problem, the chair- 
man does not direct thi discussion oc interject 
his/her own ide^s. At the end of the formal 
speeches, the chairman may direct audience 
questionsloWard specific speakers for-responses. 

A following class period might be used forgroup 
discussion of what the class^as learned from the 
symposium This woild also be the correct time 
for the teacher to present his/her own reactions 
and coriclusions As^n any discussion technique, 
the teacher should help the class evaluate the ex- 
perience they have just had, and suggest to the 
group how they can improve on the experience in 
future situations of this kind 
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The following items check 'your comprehension of^the material in the 
^ \ information sheet, Group Discussions, Panel' Discussions, and Sym- 
livity ^ posiums, pp. 6-14. Each^qf the eight items requires a short essay-type, 
re|ponse. Please explain fully, bttt briefly, and make sure you respond to ail 
paffts of each item. 

SELF-CHECK 

1. In which aspects of a vocational prografiti might discussion techniques prove to be v^Wfble and 
effective learning experiences^and in'which aspects mighf they prove to be inefficierft or ineffec- 
tive? * 



2. If your class decided that it would be gobb to explore the topic. "Field trips th^t would help us 
understand working conditions in our area," which of the three discussion techniques would you 
plan to use'? Explain your choice. ' . ' 
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3. Give a specMic example of a topic in your vocational service area in w^iich the symposium 
technique would be most effective. Explain your reasoning. 




4. Describe your responsibilities as a teacher in the planning and preparation stage of a total group 
ussion 



t 

I 
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5. As the teacheMeader, how would you handle a situation in a group discussion in which it becomes 
appareat that students are voicing strong opinions without any real basis of information or 
knowledge of the subject? 
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6., How can the teacher assist the class in taking ^ vague idea for a discussion topic and sharpening 
^fts focus? •# ' > \ * 




7. After \\m discussion period has closed, what can the teacher do to help the class gain, to the 
maximunn extent, from the learning experience they have just had? • i 
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8. Explain the basfes on which iriembeTsof'the class nD^ght c)iosen to participate^as p^elistsln a- 
panel discueiBion * * . * • ^ . < , • ^ • m \ * i * ' 




Oompare your written responses-on the Self-Check with the Mo^l An- 
swers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the rrodel 
fespof^ses; however, you should have covered the same major'points^ 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. Discussion techniques are most valuable and 
•suitable for those aspects of the vocationah 

, program in which there are problems to, be 
solved or issuesto be considered which can be 
viewed several different wayS. Unresolved 
^ questions of vali^s, ethics or human relations, 
/ or other aspects of the voca!ional;field which 
are somewhat controversral are good topics fo^ 
discussion. Technical matters m-ay be topics fpr 
disCuSiSion if there are legitimate differences of 
opinion or if there are different technical solu- 
tions to be e^cplored. Discussions are valuable 
' » toolsfordecision-makingif the class is involved 
in the outcome and if the outcome is/elevant to 
their interests. * 

The di^ci^on technique is not usually a good 
way to present straight information or technical 
facts, or to instruct in skills It also should never 
be used if the teacher has a predetermined out- 
come or decision already in mind and simply 
wishes the class to believe they have come to 
their own decisions or discoverefd their own 
solutiohs. . 

2. This is a topic that calls for problem-solving and 
decision-making. Therefore, a total group dis- 
cussion would best serve the purpose It is not a 
broad. issue or a contcoversiai socjal question 

""^thti'would lend itself to a pan^l or symposium. 
^ Because everyone in the class is affected by the 
outcome, all should have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the discussion The whole grou p can 
generate ideas, and the teacher can help th$ 
class reach^ decision by clarifying the prob- 
lems Involved and asking probing questions 
about the opini^ns^^sifpressed 

3. While your response will be unique to yourser- 
•vice atea, your choice and the reasoning be- 
hind it should ^be based on the following 

• The students' understanding of the. topic 
will be benefited by heanng carefully pre- 
sented expert opinion 

• The topic js somewhat controversial and 
subject* to differences of viewpoint and 
opinion 



^ The class will be stimulated by tl^e give and 
take of the speakers. , 

• Expert knowledge of this topic 'is more 
readily available in the foriYi of good 
speakers than from the usual class infor:^ 
mation sources' ? 

• A'sympo^rtum will add real variety to the 
routine of the program ' 

The teacher should guide the selection of the 
topic, then helpthegroupto refrne and limit the 
topic. It may be necessary to train or orient 
students to the discussion technique. The stu- 
dents will have to be encouraged oV assigned to 
do' reading or 'other* preparation, and the 
teacher also will need to be sure his/her knowl- 
edge of the topic Is refreshed and brought up to 
date The teacher should prepare leading ques- 
tions on various ph'ase^ of the topic and should 
ai:range for physical facHrties that will er^cour- 
age discussion 

S4nce opinion without a basis in fact and infqr* 
mation produces a discussion without content, 
the discussion should not b^ allowed to pro- 
ceed. The teacher may be tempted to furnish 
the students with information cfn the spot,, but 
.thjs should be resisted 'because it destroys 
the flow of discussion. It also removes the 
information-gathering responsibility from the 
students Probably the best course is to get the 
class )to realize they need mpre information and 
to agree to resume the disiussion when they 
have had the opportunity to strengthen their 
knowledge of the topic 

The teacher can help the class express. their 
personal needs and interests as they relate to 
the fopicand can point out aspects of the topic 
that may be relevant to them. As the topic is 
forming, the teacher can ask the class ques- 
(tions about it.t For example Is it important'?" 
Does it affect students in the class'? Will a dis- 
ctfSSH>n> he|(>-^em clarify their thinking^ What 
resources are available to he^p them prepare to 
discuss It ir>telligently? * 
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7. In addition to summacizing theJ conclusions 
that oan be^drawn from the discussion, the 
leather may be able'to contribute his/her own 
* thoughts, opinions, and conclusions based on 
nis/ her experience and expertise. To enable the 
> dads to lea(p to function well in a similar situa- 
tion, the teachfer can evaluate the performance 
of the group as a whole during the discussion, 
commend special aspects or individual con-^ 
tfibutions, and note ways in .which discussions 
of ttiis.type can be improved. * 



8. Just about everyone in the class should be con- 
side'reAa candidate tor the panel for various 

' and different reiisons-'^Some students might be 
valuable because^of their fluency and poise: 
Some might contribute because tftey always 
make a thorough preparation or because they 
have special knowledge or experience. Some 

, students may need, to be given a chance to 
develop confidence in front of an audience aruj 
some might benefit from the strong* peer de- 
mands put on them in thissituatio'n. In no case 
shoulo a student be placed on a panel if it will 

'expose him/her to public failure, ridicule, or 
unbeaVable stress. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Youf completed Seif-Check should have covered the same major points as 
tha model res*ponses. If you missed* some points or have questions about any additional points you 
marae. review the material in the infor'mation sheet Group Discussion, Panel Discussions, and Sym- 
posiums, pp. 6-14, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 




OVERVIEW 



6iven a bj»e study describing how a hypothetical teacher conducted a 
group di»:ussion, critique the performance of that teacher. 



Activity 



You wilt 
performsmce 



You will 
comparTrig 




M reading tjie Case Study, p. 22, aml^writing a crftique of the 
of the teacher described' ^ , • 



/ 



» evaluating your competency in critiquing the Case Study by 
your completed critique with the Model Critique, p. 23. 



You may vlish to view 'a locally-produced videotape of a teacher conduct- 
ing a group discussion, and to critique that teacher's performance. 



I* 



^ Optional ^ 



You may wish to participate in a group discussion with your peers, taking" 
the role of discussion leader or* member of the group. 




If you t>artlclpated In a discussion group, you may wish to evaluate the 
leader's performance, usinfg the Group Dltousslon Checklist, pp. 25-26. 
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Activity 



Read the following Case Study describing how ^4r. Seriff, a vocational 
teacher, conducted a group discussion. As^ou read, consider (1) the 
strengths of the teacher's approach, (2) thQ weaknesses of the teacher's 
approach, and (3) howtheteacherstiould have treated his responsibilities. 
After completing your reading, critique In writing Mr. Seriff' s performance 
in conducting a group discussion. ^. 



CASE STUoy 

The graphic arts students were skilled film 
watchers. T^w/ coufd tell from the narration that 
"The Life (^Jpphannes Gutenberg Printer " was 
coming to a close In the semi-darkehed room they 
looked over at the projector tp see rtow much film 

. was left on the reel. They then glanced at the clock 
and did some quick mental calculations about 
how much time was left in the class period and 

' what they would do with it. The teacher, Mr Sam 
Seriff, did exactly the same thing He decided that 
the remaining 20 minutes was too short for the 
students to get any lab work done, and too long for 
him to allow the students to simply sit around and 
wait for the bell. No problem, thought Mr. Seriff, 
we'll just have a class discussion about the film. 

' No novice at teaching, Mr. Seriff knew the film 
well from the scores of times he had $een it over 
the years. As the room lights went on hfe was ready 
to begin the discussion and had already formu* 
lated an interesting question 'for th,e clasSv "What 
was really revolutionary about Gutenberg's work? 
After all, printing was an ancient art** No one re- 
sponded, so to get the discussior>^oing hWpalled 
on Jeffery Stone, knowing that Jeff would Be able 
to give a good reply After that h^ posed another 



:iffc< 



question,. this one speciffcally designed to arouse 
the anti-establishment students in the class. "We 
saw in the film how the invention of printing wa^ 
severely suppressed. Are new inventions and 
ideas suppressed today, do you suppose?" A few 
students immediately responded. Opinions, an- 
swers, and rebuttals began to fly, and soon many 
of the group were involved in lively discussion and 
in loud expression of sjtrong opinion. As questions 
came up. the teacher deftly bounced them back at 
the class for their response. 

Mr Seriff noticed sulUenly however, that Bud 
Owney was fasfasleep in the back of the room. The 
warm darkness during the film had just t>een too 
much for him. In a flash the teacher strode over, 
shook Bud by the shouldej" and delivered a devas- 
tating speech about the personal chara9teristics 
of students who sleep in class. 

After that incident it took a few minutes to get 
the discussior^ going again, and just as things 
were beginning to move, the bell rang for_the end 
of the period. A student's remarks were cut off in 
Olid-sentence, and as the class filed out Mr. Seriff 
called out. "Don't forget that your ad layout is due 
tomorrow!" 
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Compare your completfed written 'critique of the Case Study with the Model 
Critique given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate the model 
respofwe; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

Mr. Sam Serlff *s use of the droup discussion v^/as a 
mixture of both pood and poor techpiques. He did, 
indeed, use the experience of the classroom film 
around which to hold a discussion. In general, the 
topic, though vaguely defined, was relevant to the 
work and interests of the students. Mr. Seriff un- 
doubtedly knew his subject and knew his class 
because he was able to think of good discussiorr 
questions quickly and get students to respor\d. 

It is in the complete lack of planning, however, that 
the teacher made his biggest error. The idea for a 
class discussior>^as a last mihute thought, the 
class was not prepared for it, and the'timing was all 
wrong. Without time to prepare and without ttl§ 
teacher's direction, the students' contributions 



were prot)ably mostly-^plnion and emotion, with- 
out a Tb^n(Jation of information. Because the time 
schedule was unplanned and uncontrolled, the 
discussion ended with a letdown instead of a con- 
clusion. 

yWr. Seriff also made some serious errors in con- 
dycting the group discussion. The strong discipli- 
nary action effectively destroyed the atmosphere 
of friendly' give and take that should prevail. The 
lack of a summation or conclusion, and the com- 
pletely inappropriate end of the ctess were other 
mistakes. No doubt Mr. Seriff could have con- 
ducted a really thought-provoking discussion fol- 
lowing the film if only he had carefully planned for 
thediscussion before the students viewed the film. 



LEVELPF PERFORMANCE: Yourcompleted critique should h6ve covered the same ma|or points as the 
mod^l response. If you missed some points or have questions about any additior)al points you made, 
review the material in the information sheet. Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and Symposiums, 
pp.^6-14, of check with your resource person if necessary. 
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( Optional 
^Activity 



Your institution may have available videotapes showing examples of 
tekchers conducting group discus^ons. If so, you may wish to view one or 
more of these videotapes. You might also choose to critique the perfor- 
mance of each teacher in conducting a groupdiscussion, using the criteria 
provided iri this module, or critique forms or checklists provided bj^your 
res^rce person. ^ 



Optional 1 
Activity ^ 



For a practice experience fn the instructional technique of the total class 
discussion, you may wish to be a participant in a discussion group. You 
may assunr^p the role of the discussion leader, or you may be an actively 
participating member of the group. Either role will be an effective learning 
experience for you. One of the following groups may be used for this 
activity: 

• a group of several of your peers who may also be working on this 
module • 

• a college class of which you are a member, and wbich uses a prepared 
group discussion technique 

• a club or organization meeting in which you participate in a prepared 
group discussion as the leader or a member 

You may wish to have the group discussion recorded on videotape for later 
rev levy. 



/ 




If yoiJ participated in a group discussion, you may wish to use the Group 
Discussion Checklist, pg^5-26, to evaluate the leader's performance. 
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9r6uP DISCUSSION CHECKLIST 



Dir«cttons: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following perfomnance component^ was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If. because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impos^le 
to execute, place an^X 1n the N/A box. 



■ "■ 1 — 

Name 








Dat« 








Resource Ptrton 






LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



t 



In planning for the group discussion, the leader: 

1 . assisted the group in determining a topic of concern and kiterest to 
the group 

2. guided the group in choosing a topic related to specified instruc- 
tional objectives . . . ^ 

3. erfcouraged the f roup to do independent study on the topic before 
the discussion 

4. prepared leading questions to be asked during the discussion . . 

5. pfepared the pfhysical setting for the discussion so that: 

a. all could readily see and hear 



b. an informal and comfortable environment \^^s provided 



During the discussion period, the leader: 

6. introduced the topic — 



7. explained the purpose of the discussion 



8. kept the discussion on the topic 



:9. an^mpted to maintain a baf)^nced participation among the group 
iwnbers 



10. refrainetf from taking a position or monopolizing the discussion 

11. summarized the discussion periodically when needed — 
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Ok 




□ 


□ □ 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ □ 


D 


□ 


□ □ 


0 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


D 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 
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0 * 

At th« clOM of th# dltcu9tlon« the l^er: i — i ^ i — I rn - I — I 

12. brought the discussion to a conclusion I — I I — I I — I LJ 

13. suggested courses of action or ways of using the insights .gained i — i r— i r— i rn 

from tKe discussion n . . LJ I — I I — I L— I 

^ \ . 

14. evaluated'the discussion with the group in terms of the group's r— i r— i i— i r~i 
*^ performance^d)H)ng the learning experience . I I I I L_J ICJ 

r^^ . ^ . • 

•-i£VEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items should receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item received a NO, 
or PARTIAL response, you may wish to discuss this with the group, or check wTth your resource person if 
necessary. /' 
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Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 




Activity ^ 




I Optional 
J^Activitv 0' 



f 

■ OotK 

V 



Optiooar J 
Activity 




Given a case study describing how a hypothetical teacher planned a panel 
<liwUssion, criikjue the perfonmance of that teacher. 



You will be reading the Case Study, p. 28> amf writing a critique of the 
perfermance of the teacher described. * 



You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the Case Study by 
comparing your completed critique with the Model Critique, p. 29. 



You may wish to view a locaffy-produced videotape of a teacher conduct- 
ing a panel discussion, and to critique that teacher's j^rformance. 



You may wish to participate in a panel discussion with your peers, taking 
the role of panel moderator or panel member. 



If you participated in a panel discussion, you may wish to evaluate the 
leader's performance, using the Panel Discussion Checklist, pp. 31-32. 
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Activity 



t 



Read the following Case Study describing how Miss Keys, a vocational 
teacher, planned fo\ a panel discussion. 4fSyou read, consider (1) the 
strengths of the teacher's approach, (2) the weaknesses of the teacher's 
approach, and (3) hOw the teacher shqutd havetreated her responsibilities. 
After completing your reading, crttjqije In writing Miss Keys' performance 
in planning for a panel discussion. 



CASE STUDY 

Late on a Friday afternoon Miss Keys was mak- 
ing out her lesson plans for the next week. She was 
a bit discouraged because her class in ''Basic 
Computer Programming'N^as becoming. some- 
what dull and routine. The students were begin- 
ning to appear apathetic. What could be done to 
liven things up and, get the class involved again? 
For a while she looked out the window of her cfUiet 
classroom; then she had an idea. Maybe this was 
the time to have a stimulating discussion of a con- 
troversial subject to get students thinking and talk- 
ing. The topic should be one directly related to the 
program, she thought, and yet one that went be- 
yond the technical subject matter to some social" 
or unsolved problem. How««bout a discussion of 
computers and the invasion of privacy? That 
should stir up these young people. A student panel 
^iDuld be just the way to do it. 

At th<t beginning of the class on Monday, Miss 
Kpys annourtceft^that they would hold a panel dis- 
cussion on Thursday and the topic would be 
"Computers:' Friend or Foe?" At first the group 
didn't i[espond, bu\ after some prodding from'the 
teacher, a few stuqents contributed a series of 



questions about the topic that the panel might 
consider? "How can the computer endanger per- 
sotfl privacy?," "Can a computer get out of 
control?" "How would a National Data Bank af- 
fect us7" 

When the class had pretty clearly decided what 
seemed to be most intvssting to them, Miss Keys 
chose the students who would be, the panelists. 
David was really articulate, Joanne very bright, 
Willie argumentative and sharp, and Sue very per- 
ceptive. They would make a spirited panel. 

Miss Keys suggested to the whote class that they 
do some reading, and mentioned recent articles4n 
ThOfNew Republic and Atlantic Mopthly that were 
on the topic. After class the panel members got 
together for some initial planning, and with a little 
encouragerYient from the teacher theyjdefined the 
four main aspects of the subjectrTd save time. 
Miss Keys assigned the questtonslo each student, 
then told them where they could get information. 
Everything was now all set, and Miss Keys looked 
fonward to a stimulating week of teaching. 
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Cofcpare your completed written critique of t^e Ca^ ^tudy with the Model ^ 
Cflflque given bfelow Your response need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; 'however, you should have covered th^ sarqe major points/ 

V I 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

Miss Keys seems to be a thoughtful and hard- 
working teacher who plans carefully forher s|m/ 
dents. In this casar however, her planning is proj^ 
ably too thorough. Most good - discussions, 
whether panel or other type, have a strong element 
of student involvement and student control. In 
planning for this panel discussion Miss Keys-telf- 
out the students and made most of the important 
decisions tierself. Sl^ decided on holding a dis** 
cussion, on usinfl the panel format, on the specific 
topic on the student panelists, and on tTie indi-^ 
vidual assignments. This may be very efficient, but 
hardly encourages student contributions and en- 
thusiasm. She didn't even le^ive them much time 
for preparation. 



The teacher in her planning did, however, set the 
stage for a well-thought-out discussion session. 
She encoruraged the class to read, and helped the 
panel to get started finding^information. The class 
was guided int(^harpening the focus of the topic, 
and the^gaiTB/group itself was probably a very 
TOrnpetei^Tone. It is a pity, however, that other. 
perhaps#less extroverted, types were not con- 
sidered, orthat the class could not have selected at 
feast part of the panel. Because Miss Keys or- 
ganized the panel discussion from her viewpoint 
as a teacher and ^id not involve the students 
deeply, she may find that the discussion is not as 
stimulating as it might have been 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed critique shou Id have covered t he same^ajor points as the 
model response If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you made, 
review the materia* in the information sheet. Group Discussions, Panel Discussion?, and Symposiums, 
pp. 6-V4, or check with your resource person if necessary 
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^Activity 



Your institution may have available videotapes showing examples df 
i teachers conducting panel discussiorrs.'lf so, you may wish to view one or 

/ ^ more of thesfe videotapes. You might also "choose to critique the perfor- 

A^!lw"w ■ * mance of each teacher in^conducting a panel discusston, using the criteria 
provided In this module, or. critique forms or checklists provided by your 
resource person. 



For' a practice experience in the instructional technique of the panel 
discussion, you may wish to be a participant in a panel. You may assume 
the role o< the moderator (leader), or'you may be a member of the panel. 
Either of these roles will be an effective learning experience for you . One of 
the following groups may be used for this activity: 

• a group of your peers who may also be working on this module \ 

• a college class of which you are a member 

• a club or organization in which you are active 

You may wish to have the panel discussion recorded on videotape for later 
review 





If you participated in a panel discussion; you may wish to use the Panel 
Discussion Checklist, pp. 31-32?1o evaluate the leader's performance. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION CHECKLIST 



CNrtctiont: Place an X in the rQO, PARTfAL, or FULL box to indlcatB that . 

each of the following performance cpmponents was not accomplished, 

partially accompHshed,.or fully accomplished. If, becays^ of special cir- ^.t. 
cumstances, a performance* component wa3 not applicable, or impossible 



to execute, place an X in tl5e N/A box. * R«oufMi»»r»on 



L,EVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



. ; ' . ■ • 

''frhfil«nnlng,th« panel discussion, the leader: 

1. assisted the group in tietermining a topic of concern and interest to i — i i — i i — i r~~| 
. the 'group , .. ; I I • .1 I I I LJ 

2. guided the group in choosf^ng a topic related to specified instrup- n— i i — i i — i r— n 
^ tional objectives ^ :.. . ^ LJ/ - LJ LJ LJ 

3. ijrepare^a list of questions for the panel members to consider □ □ □ □ 
' 4. tielped select three or four group members to serve on the panel ■ □ □ □ □ 

5. met v/rth the panel meipbers before the presentation 

6. encouraged the group to do independent study on the topic before i — a i — n r— i 

* the presentatiort ... , I I I I I I LJ 

In preparleig the physical setting for th^ panel dftcueelon, the leader: 

7. provided a comfortable setting for the panel tn which they coulJ i — i i — i i — i r— i 
easily see ^nd hear each other ... . ^ . . : LJ I I ^ I — I LJ 

8. arranged for the audience* to be able t6 see and hear the panel . 

During the panel diecuseion, the leader: n I — 11 — I FH 

9. Introduced the topic for discussion I I LJ LJ LJ 

fO. intro#wced the panel members □ □ □ □ 

11. asked questions of the panel members □ □ □ □ 

It 

12. attempted to^ maintain a balanced partiqipation among the panel i — i i — i i — i r— i 
members LJ I — II — I I — I 

# 13: clarified the issues when necessary , ^. . . □ □ □■ □ 

14.* summarized the major contributions of the panel njembers . . □ □ □ c 



J 



At th« clOM of th« panel, the letder: 

15. suggested ways of using the conclusions and information from the r — i r~|. r7| 
* discussion - LpJ • L-^fl I — I L-l 

16. ^ equated the discussion with the gr'oup in terms of t^ group's | — i i — i rn ' 

' * performance m ihe learning experience I — I - LJ I — I k-J . 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items should receive FULL, or N/ A responses. If any Item receives a NO, 
or PARTIAL response, you may wish to discyss this with the group, or check with your resource person if 
necessary. 
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Learning Experiencie IV 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 




Optional 
Activity 




.or ' 



Given a case study describing 1iow a hypothetical teacher conducted a 
symposium, critique the performance of that teacher. ^ 



You will be reading the Case Studyi^ p. 34, and writing a^rifiqi^of the 
performance of the teacher described. . ^ ^ 



You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the Case Study by 
comparir^g your completed critiqu^^ith the Model Critique, p. 35. 



You may wish to view a iocatly-produced videotape of a teacher conduct- 
ing a symposium, and X<f critique that teacfier's performance. 



I 



You may wish to pariiclpate in a s^posium with your peters, talcing the role 
of the chairman or a symposium spealosn 



1 

If you pariici^tad in a symposium, you may wish to evaluate the leader's 
performance^ using the Symposium Checklist, p. 37. 
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Activity 



Read the following Cade Study describing how Mr Knurling, a vocatidpal 
teacher, conducted a symposium. As you read, consider (1) the Strengths 
of ^he teacher s apprdach, <2) the- weaknesses of the' teacher's approach, 
and (3) how tw^ teacher shojuld have treated his responsiMities, After 
completing your reading, c^Rlque in writing Mr. Knurlihg's performance in 
conducting a symposium. 



CASE STUDY 

Mr. Knurling, teacher of machine shop and 
faculty-advisor to the Vocational Industrial Club, 
was very satisfied with himsejf and with his group. - 
This monthly meeting is an interesting one. "he 
thought, and he and his students had worked hard 
to make it so. The symposium on the need for 
continuing education for tradesmen and techni- 
cians was proceeding nicely, wtth the final speaker 
giving his remarks - ^ 

The executive from the electronics plant had 
talked about the rapid changes in technology. The 
woman from the government employment service 
had presented a pigture of ma^npow^ needs in the 
future, and the community college representative 
had described the many advanced bourses his 

* school offered. All the speakers had held the atten- 
tion ot the group. Because they ha4 been carefully 

^ assigned a topic and a time allocation, the meeting 

was right on schedule. 

^> 

/ ATthe last speaker finished, Mr. Knurling^got up 
to direct the final part of the symposium session. 



First, he gave a brief summary of each speaker's 
mam points; then, he decided to add a few remarks 
of his own. Because he thought some aspects of 
the subject hadn't been emphasized enough, he 
repeated them. He also brought in a few last min- 
ute thoughts. T^iis took'almost ten minutes, so Mr.- 
Knurlirig told the group there wouldn't be time'tbr' 
questionsfrom the floor Hewas sorry that the time 
had run out t>ecause he could see that a few stu- 
dents were sitting on the edges of their ctiairs 
waiting for a chance to speak. The executive, too, 
obviously didn't agree with something the gov- 
ernment woman had saK3, but- Mr. Knurling didn't 
want to let that get started. 

With that, Mr. Knurling thanked the speakers, 
and as the three people left the ropm, he turned the 
meeting oyer to the student president for the regu- 
''lar business session. Mr. Knurling felt good, that 
everytliing had been well run and that the sym- 
posium had cgmeoff smoothly (ivith no hitches, no 
arguments, and no students asking embarrassing 
or foolish questions. 
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Compare your completed written critique of the Case Study with <he Model 
Critique given below Your response need no^exSctly duplicate the model 
responseNtibwever, you should have covered(the-same major pomts 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

Mr. Knurling, in his desire to have everything run 
smoothly, forgot -one of the basio values of the 
symposium That is. the symposium is a forum in 
whiQh controversial issues can be aired, diffejjent 
viewpoints explored, and free expression per- 
mitted. The club advisor helped choose a rather 
bland topic, and even then did not give the speak- 
ers a chaace to question each other or allow the 
students an opportunity to question the speakers 

Mr Knurling couldn't resist making a little im- 
promptu'speech of his own, even though this is not 
t^ function of. the symposium moderator. ar>d it 
probably made only a small contribution to the 
discussion This took tirrie that could better have- 



been spent on a question-and-answer period Stu- 
dents will never learn to formulate thoughtful and 
penetrating questions unless they have a chance 
to try it 

The choice of speakers appeared to be good, and 
provid"ing them with a definite topic and a time 
frame in which to spisak helped keep .the whole ^ 
symposium on track We can only hope that these 
people who contributed some oftheir valuable 
time to prepare and present their remarks were 
satis^+ecS with the reception they got in the sym- 
posium We hope that Mr Knurling made sJre they 
were sent a formal letter of thanks afterwards 



LEVELOF PERFORMANCE: Your completed critique should have covered the samemajor points as the 
model response If you missed some points or hav^'questions about any additional points you majde, 
review the material in the information sheet, Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and Symposiums, 
pp. 6-14. or check with your resourte person if necessary 
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Optional _ 
Activrty U 




Your institution may have available videotapes showing examples of 
teachers conducting symposiums. If so, you may wish to view one or more 
of these videotapes. You might also choose to critiquethe performance of 
each teacher in conducting a symposium, using the criteria provided in 
this module, or critiqu^ forms or checklists providecrby your resource 
person. 

• ■ ■ , c. — . 

For a practice experience in the irtstructional technique of the symposium, 
yeu may wish to be a participant in a symposttim discussion. You may 
assume the role of the chairman (leader), or be a synr>posium 

sp^akerxEitherof these roles will be an effective learning experience for 
you. One of the following groups may be used for this acfivity 

• a group of your peers who may also be working on thi§. module 

• a college class oi which you are a member 

• a club or organization in which you are active 

You may wish to have the symposium recorded on videotape for later 
review. 




If you participated in a symposium, you may wish to use the S|fnposium 
Checklist, p. 37, to evaluate the leader's perforrhance.* 
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SYMPOSIUM CHECKLIST 



piralctiont: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL or FUllL box to indicate that ^ 

each of the following performance components was not accomplishefl, 

•^rtially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- ^« 
cumstdnces, a performance component was not applicable, oj imspossible 



to execute, place aa X in the N/A box. a v^urc* p^noa 



L€VEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In planning the symposium, the leader: 

1^ assisted the group in determining an issue or, problem for discus- 
sion ' 

Z determined various aspects of the problem 



the symposiul(ln , ^. 

4. helped select th^peakers for the symposium 

5. asked each speaker to prepare a^hef speech on the aspect of ttie 
issue assigned to him/her .... 

6. met with syniposium speakers to discuss the procedure to be fol- 
lowed ... 

7. prepared the physical setting for the symposium so that the audi- 
ence could comfortably see and hear the speakers 

•During the symposium, the leader: 

6.- introduced the symposium topic' — 

,9. introduced eich aspect of the symposium topic in turn 

10., introduced each speaker in turn 

11. surrtmanzed the main points of the speeches 
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At the close of the symposium, the leader: 

12. suggested ways of using the information and insights gained in the 
symposium 

13. evaluated, as appropriate, the symposium experience and the p^- 
formance of the group . — — . , 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items should receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item received a NO, 
or PARTIAL respAnae, you may wish to discuss this with the group, or check with your resource person if 
ngfcssary. - 

Jo 
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Learning Experience V 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



I Terminal ^ 
.1 Objective J 



Activity 



In ah actual iM^tiQol aituatlon/ oonducU group discussion, pinal discus* 
sfon, and sympesium, ^ - i . < 




As you plan your lessons, decide wlien a groi^p discussion, {)anel^discue- . 
sion, and symposiunri could be used effectively to aid in nieeting tbe lesson 
objectives. Based on those decisions, conduct a group discussion, pan^l . 
discussion^ and symposiunt This will include — 

• selecting, modifying, or developing lesson plaRs whidh include each 
of these techniques ' ^ . 

• selectingappropriate discussion topics 

• preparing questions in advance ' ^ 

• selecting panel membei^ or speakers wh^ appropriate' 
r^- arranging the sefiing ' , 

• guiding each discussion as needdd 

• Summarizing and evaluating the activity^ / 

NOTE: Due to the^hature of this experience, you will need to h^ve access to . 
an actual sc^hool situation over an extended period of time (e.g., four ta^ix # 
weel^s). You will probably not want to attempt all three discussion *mch« • i 
niques ia the same lesson. * ^ ^4 ^ , 

you pl^ri^for each of the above activities, document yotir actions (in ' 
writing, on tap&, through a log)^or assessment purposes. 

Your resource person may wantyou to submit Vour written le3Son plans to ^ 
N^/her for evaluation before you present youi lessons. hm$yl)e helpful 
for your resource person to use the TPAF from Module'^4, Develop a 
Lesson Plan, to guide his/her evaluation., / , 

Arrange in advance to have ^r resq^Jir^^rspn review your doaqMnta- 
tion and observe your performance in conducting* a group dis^ssion, 
panel discussion, and symposium. ^ . ' . ^ 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource persJ^, u^ing the 
Teacher PerfonnnanceAssessment Form, pp, 41-43. 

Based bpon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, your # 
resource person will determine whether you are competent irf conducting 
a group discussfon, a panel discus&ion, and a symposium. 



*For • d«f)nKk>n of "actual achopi attuation," sae tha inaida back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

CondMCt Group Discussrons, Panel Discussions, and Symposium^^-2) 



Name 



DIrMtiofit: Indicate the level of the teacher 's*accompHshment by placing 

an X In the appropriate box uryjer the LEVELOBPERFORMANCE heading. D«t. ^ 

U^because of special circumstances, a TOtfo/mance component was.not ^ 

^)piicabl^>r impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Rttourc* p»r«on 



I 
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d^l- ' LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



V 



Xttttt #RMp Dto^MtiOff jf 



In planning for the group discusston, the taachat: 

1 . assisted the group in detprmrning a topic otconcern and i — i i — i i — i i — i i— n • p-T 

intferest.to thegr^oup I I I I I I LJ LJ 1] 

y 2. guided the grout in chooaing a topic related to^specified i — i i — i i — i i — i i ^j \ r— i 

instructional obj^ives I I LJ I J I I l-J LJ 

3.' en90uraged the group to do indi^pendent study on the * i — i ' i — i i — i V— i r-n* 

topic befpre the discussion ^1 I LJ' I I I I LJ LJ 

prepared leading questions to be asked dunng the dis* r-^ r-r4 ||^ |— , |— , |— , 

cussion : Lj LJ LJ LU LJ LJ' 

5: ^prepared the physical setting.for the discussion so that; — i i — i i — i i — i .rn^fTTf 

"a.- all could re&dily see and hear > I I LJ^ I I I I LJ I r 



an informal and oomfo'rtable^ 
* vided . . . . . . . . .\ . . 



5^ environment was pro- j—j " Q j~J '|~]^ 

Durifif^lha alscuaslc(ii period, the teacher: i — \ pr-j p>i - 1 — i >-*-| r— i- 

^ 6. introduced the topic r I I »LJ I I I I LJ. I I ' 

* ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ * ri 

i^Slj^xplained the purpo^ (^^^.(Jiscusl^on ' . . . . 

^ 8. keipt the discussion on the topic 

9. attempted to maintain $ balanced participdtio^n among i — i i— i i — i i — | . rrrk r— i 

the group members . . . >. \^ ^ LJ ,l ^'l I I I. LJ-lJ ^ 

10. refrained from* taking j position or monopolizing the j~JHi |-*^ ^* j - j^-J 

summarized the di^ussion penodiQally when i^^ed ^ D |~1 D D 1j CH 
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At the doM Of the discussion, th|^ teacher: « i — i i — i i — i i — i | — i rn 

12. brought the discussion to a ponclusion ^ — I I I I I ^ l=— I I I LJ 

13. suggestedcd'ursesof actiofiorwaysof usingtheinsights i — i i — i i — i i — i rn 
"gained from yie discussibn LJ * I — I. LJ LJ I — I I — I 

14. evaluated the discussion with the group in terms of the | — i) i — i i — r i — i n~| 
group's performance during the learning experience • I V ' ' » ' ' ' ' 

In planning )he panel discussion, the teacher: « 

15. assisted the group in determining a topic of concern and .i — i i — i | — | | — | rn rn 
interest to the group I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I 

16. > guided the group m choosing a topit^felated to specified i — i i — i pn i — i nn j~i 
^ instructional objectives I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I 

17. prepared a list of questions for ^ panel members to j~| j~| 

tfl.' helped seled three or four group members to serve on |~j j— | |— j j— J 
49. mdt with the panel members before the presentation 

20; encouraged the group to do independent study on the i — i i — i i — i i — i rn pn 

topic before the presentation I — I I — I I — I I — I LJ I — I 

'ln*preparlng the physical sAting for the panel discussion, 
the teacher: 

21. provided a comfortable setting for the panel in which pn i — i i — i i — i rn pi 
they could easily see and hear each other I — I I — I I — I I — I LJ I — I 

22. arranged for the audience to ba^ab'leto see a^^^ j— | j— | j— | Q Q 

During the panel discussion, the teacher: r—i i — i i — i i — i j — i pn 

23- introduced the topic for discussion .^^ I — I LJ I — I LJ" LJ LJ . 

24. introduced the panel members — □ □ □ □ □ □ 

96. asked questions of the' panel. members . . . □ □□□»□□ 

26. attempted to maintain a balanced pahicipation among i — i i — i i — i pn pn jrn 

< the panel members ' ^ I — I I — \ I — I I — I I — I L-J^ 



27. clarified the issues^when necessary 



□ □ DO □□ 



28. summarized the major contributions of the panel mem- |~j q j— | j— | 

42 43 . - 



/ / o*^ / / 



At the clOM of the panel, the teacher: 

29. suggested ways of using . the conclusions and informa- i — i — i i — i r-^ I~T HI 
tion from the discussion I | | | | |,| 1, 1 | | | 

30. evaluated the discussion with the group in terms of the p-i i — i *r-| i — | i — j •p-i 
. group's performance in the learning exfierience 1 I LJ I I LJ LJ Lj 

r 

the ^mpMiuiii ^ . ^ ^ 

in planning the symposium, the teacher: , ^ 

31. assistedthe group in determining an issueor problerrrfor 
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32. determined various aspects of the probtetn . . ^ . . . 

33. encouraged the group to do independent study on the 
topic before the symposium 

34. helped select the speakers for the symposium 

r 

35. asked each speaker to> prepare a bnef sE)eech on the 
aspect of the issue assigned to him/her . 

36. met with symposium Speakers to discuss the procedure 
to be followed 

37. prepared the physical setting for the symposium so ttiat- 
*the audience could comfortably see and hear the speak- |— ^ p-| ^^^--^^^ |~| 

Suring tKe symposium, the teacher: i — i i — i i — i j — i j—h 
J. introduced the symposium topic J:.. , ^' I I I I I I I \ ,*LJ I I 

39. introduced each aspec1# the symposium topic In tUrn 

40. introduced each speaker in turn . . r/ □ □ on O TD 

. 41. summarized the main'points of the speeches . ... Q □ □ □ □ □ 

At the oiose of the symposUim, the teacher: / ^ ^ 

42. suggested ways of using the information and insigh^p pn i — i pn. f~| 
gained in the symposium ^ . — L^pJ L-J I 1^1 I LJ -^| 1^ 

43. evaluated, as appcqppate, the sympb^m experi^ce i — \ "i — i p-n r— i rVi 
and the performance^JHjhe group ..... I — I I — I LJ I — I LJ t—l 

LEVEL OF PEFtFORMANCE: f^TMrns must receiv^JWi^. GOOD, or EXCELLEtJT responses. If any ite^ 
receives a NONE, POOR, or f/>nR>esponse, the|toacher and the>esourc4perscm should meet toi 
determine what additional eilivities the teacher neus to opmplete in order to reach cdmpetQnc^in the\ 
weak area(s). I ' ^ , . ' ' \ 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization 

' Each modifle Is designed to help you gam competency 
in a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some provibing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience The final expehence 

' In each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
-a student teacher, or an inservice teacher 

Procedures ^ 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
.teacher education pmgram You need to take only those, 
modules^ coven rxg skills which you do not already^pos- 
sess "Similarly, you need not complete any Earning ex- 
perience; within a module if you already have the skJl 
needed to complete it ^Therefore, before taking any 
module, youshouid carefu lly review (1) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives li#ed on p 4. (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding eachjearning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After companng your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections,,you should be ready to make ond of the follow- 
ing decisions 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you aire competent m one or more of the en- 
^ abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can onrnt that (tho^se) learning 
experience(s) 

. • that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to corrplete the final learn lag experience in 
order to "test out" ' 

• that the module rs inappropriate to your needs at 
this time - ^ 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessar^arrangements ^tth your resotjrce person If 
you do nm complete the final «^^#TOnce successfully, 
meet with youryesiiource person^amTafrange (tfto re- ^ 
peat the experience, (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the mo^j^Jj^ or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
- repeat the final expenence 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do no^ meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an ob]eo4rfve, you and your re- • 
source person may meet to select activities.to help you 
reach competency This cou^ involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previou A skipped. (2) repeating 
activities, (3) reading supplenBntary resourpes or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person, (|H.des*gnmg your own learning experience, or 
'(5) competing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person ' r * 



Terminology * 
Actual School Situation . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working, with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondarv vocational students in 
. a real school An \rnejj), a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher.wouKfoe functioning in an actual school 
situation' If you do not have access to an actual sphool 
situation when you are taking the module, you can oom- 
plete the module up to the f mal learning experience You 
would then do the final learning expenShce later, i e , 
when you have access to an actual school situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedbaci( refers to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute for required 
Items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete 

Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e g . the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
- chanics, welding, and electricity) 
Optional Activity or Feedback refers to, an item 
which IS not required, but which isckesigned to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learningexperi- 
ence 

Resource Person refers to the person in charge of 
your educational. program, the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/ supervising, 
_ classroom teactier who is guiding you in taking this 
module 

Student refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction m a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area refers to a major vocational 
field agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industnal edu-. 
cation 

You or the Teacher refers to the person who is tak- 
*ing the module 



Levels of Performance for Roal Assessment 

HI A The criterion was not met because it was no^ 
applicable to the situation 

None No attempt was made to meet the critenon. 
although tt was relevent , 

Popr The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very limited ability to perform it 
Fair The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it » 
Good The teacher is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner ' 

Excellent TheHeacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner 

i 
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Titles of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Pewlopwiefit, fid Evhirtlofi 

. » for • Cormnuorty Survey 

Conduct a Communrty Survey * 
Report the Finding^ a Community Survey 
Organize an Occupetfonai ^dvtaory Committee 
Maintain an Occupatiorwl Advisory Committee 
D«vek>p Program Goals and OOtectives 
Conduct an Occupational Analysis 
Develop a Couree of Study 
Develop ljong-Ranfl| Program Plans 
Conduct a Student Tottow-Up Study 
Evaluate Your VdcationayPrograrrr 



A-1 
A-2' 
A-3 
A-4 
A-6 
A-6 
A-7 
A-8 
A-9 
A-10 
A-11 

Ctagonr B: Inelniclional Panning 

B-1 Detomvne Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develop StuiJent Performance Objectives' 

B-3 Develop a Unit of trtffruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Ran 

B-5 Select Student Instructional Matenais 

B-« Prepare Taacher-Made Instructional Matenals 



C aiaQ ory C 

C-1 Direct Fi 
Cond 



iroup Discussions, Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums ^ ^ « 

Employ Brainstorming. Buzz Group, « Question Box 

Tschniquee 
DifjKrt Students in Instructing Other Students 
Employ Simulation TeCHniqups 
Guide Student Study 
Direct Student Laboratory Expeneece 
Direct Studerrts in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 
Employ the Project Method 
Introduce a' Lesson 
Summarize a Lesson 
Employ Qffi Questionino Tdchmques 
Employ Remtorcement Techniques 
Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Uaroers 
Present an Illustrated Talk 
Demof^rate a Manipulative Skill 
Demonstrate a Concept or Principle , - 

Individualize Instruction 
Employ the Team Teaching Approach , 
Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Information 
v^fVipaie Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
P^Ment information with Ktodels. Real Objects, and Flannel 
Boards 

Present Infom^ion with Overhead and Opaque Matenals 
Present Irtformation with Filmstrips and Slides 
Preserrt Information with films 
Present Information with Audio Recordings • 
Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
Employ Pfiftgrammed Instruction 
Pfesent Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 



C-2 
C-3 

C-4 

0-5 
C-6 
C-7 

o-e 

C-9 
C-10 
C-11 
C-12 
C-13 
C-14 
C-15 
C-16 
C-17 
C-18 
C-19 
P-20 
•C-"21 
C-22 

0-33 
C-24 
C-25 

c-2e 

•-27 

C-28 
C-29 

, eta gory D: memidtonal Evelualion 

D-1 Establish Studerrt Performance Cnteria 
Aseess Student Performance Knowledge 
aoeats Student Performance ^Attitudes 
Tjooei Student Performance Skills 
Determine Student Grades 
Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 



0-2 
D-3 
D-4 

D-5 
. D-« 



Clajory E; Imlnicttonal li ne gemi* 

E^1 Protect matructtonal Resource >*sed8 
E-2 Manage Your Budgetir>g and Reporting Responsibilities 
E-3 Arrange for Irhprovement of Your Vocational -Facihtiea 
E-4 Maintain a Filing System » 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for the First Aid Needs of StudenU 

E-7 Assist Students m Jj^pveloping Self-Discipline 

E-8 Organize the Vocafional Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F: Guidance ^ 

F-1 Gather Student DaU UsTng fdrmartrata-Collection Techniques 
F-2 Gather Student, Data Through Pewonal Contacts 
F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 
F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 
' F-5 Assist Students m Applying for Employment or Further Education 

Category 0: SchootCommunlty Relallona 

G-1 Devetop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your vocational . 
Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Progr^n 

G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-5 Prepare News Relearfes and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 

Program « w 

^ G-6 Arrange for Television arxjRadioPresenutions Concerning Your 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Student Vocational Orgenlzatton 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vocational 

^ Organization 
H-2 Establish a Student Vocational Organization ' 
H-3 • Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 
Leadership. Roles 

. H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Members m Developing 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 
K-5 Supervise ActMties of the Student Vocational Organization 
H-6 Guide Participation in Student Vocatk>nal Organization Contests 
Category I- Profeealonal M% and Development 
1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Professionally ^ 
1-2" Serve Your Teaching Profession 
1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
1-4 Serye the School and Community - 
t-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
\~t Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
1-8 Supervise Student Teachers ^ 
Category J: Coordination of Cooper a tWe Education 
j-1 Establish Guidelines for Yovr Cooperative Vocational Program 
j-2 Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op 
Students 

j-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 

j-4 Secura Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 

j-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 

j-6 Devetop the Training AbMlty of On-the-Job Instructors 

ji-7 Coordinate 6n-the%k>b Instruction 

J-8 Evaluate Co-Op StudenU On-the^b Performance 

J-9 9r^^T% for Students' Related instruction 

J- 10 Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

RCLATED PUBUCATK>N« 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Matenals _ 

Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Educatton Matenals * ^ 

Gukle to the Implementation of Performance- Based Teacher Education 
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For Infofmttlon r»«*nttf>g avallaWllty and prtcag of thaw matariala cofttact^ 

AAVIM 

Am«Hcan Asaodatlon for Vocirtlonal Inttructlonal Materia*^ 

120 Enginaaring Cantar e Unlvaralty of Gaorgla e Athans. Qaorgla 30802 e (404) 542-2586 



